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would have been impossible had the demand for these
products not stimulated the supply, to such an extent
that Canada, already first among the wheat exporting
nations, soon held fifth place among the commercial
nations in the value of its exports. It seemed that
Canada's course lay straight before it. It must main-
tain, or even improve, its advantageous position and
continue to exploit its natural resources by the better
methods that modern science placed at its disposal.
The automobile, the aeroplane, and the radio were
instruments designed for a peaceful conquest; hydro-
electric power was another. The forest was no longer
an obstacle, nor was distance. When a railroad was
built to Hudson Bay, Western wheat could reach
Europe by a route less difficult, if no shorter, even if
navigation were only possible during two or three
months of the year. Without penetrating that far
north, great empty spaces in Quebec, Ontario and
Alberta awaited only the toil of the homesteader to be
transformed into agricultural lands, or the skill of the
prospector to surrender their mineral wealth.

Agricultural products, mineral wealth, and goods,
manufactured wholly or in part, demonstrated clearly
enough, after the first World War, that the basis of the
Canadian economy, without losing the elements which
formed its substance, had at least broadened out. To
the three or four traditional commodities, which had
supported it for more than a century, others were now
added which altered the nature of both production and
external trade. The inevitable consequence of this first
and rapid change was that Canada was forced to main-
tain, and even increase, the volume of its exports if it
wished to hold its place among the commercial powers
and keep up the standard of living of its people. Would